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THE C R .A. Y O N\ 



THE T SaUAEES. 

O0TE GEEEN. — THE BUILDING COMMITTEE. 

"In the roidst of the great exodus, up-town," continued the 
Linden T Square, " Dr. Poppelar's congregation concluded to 
sell their down-town * location,' as they called the house of 
worship, in which they had organized some forty years ago, and 
where they had held their meetings ever since, to erect a 
church in the upper part of this fast-growing city. The reasons 
assigned for this movement were, that the greatest portion 
of the congregation had moved to more fashionable quarters, 
and that in a financial point of view, the congregation would be 
vastly benefited by an advantageous sale of their old meeting- 
house, the ground upon which it stood having appreciated in 
value. Another very important reason was, that although the 
congregation steadily increased, new-comers were not exactly 
of the right stamp, that is, they were mostly people of a com- 
mon class. 

" About that time, or soon afterwards, Mr. Pinch received a 
visit from a friend who is posted in the ecclesiastical move- 
ments of the day, and he informed him that Dr. Poppelar's con- 
gregation had sold their old church at a round price, and had 
bought lots on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Smith street, 
where they intended to build a new church. l And what kind 
of a church- are they going to build?' inquired Mr. Pinch. 
* That is very difficult to determine. They will want a building 
to seat about two thousand persons, and to cost some sixty or 
Beventy thousand dollars.' 'A very-small appropriation for so 
extensive a buildiog,' said Mr. Pinch ; * bat that is not what I 
desired to know so much as what style they would prefer, or 
what character and expression they wish their church to have, 
etc., etc' ' As for such matters they have no definite idea 
about them; all they wish is some ornament somewhere about 
the building which will show that those who built it were of 
the first class.' 'Have they determined npon an architect?' 
*N"ot that I know of. They have appointed a building com- 
mittee of three who will probably each select an architect to 
compete for the job, and if I should come across one of them, I 
will endeavor to send him to you.' 

" Mr. Pinch was subsequently retained by one of the three 
committee men, to prepare plans for the new church. It was 
utterly impossible to procure an expression of opinion from the 
committee, collectively or individually^with the exception of 
Mr. Pinch's patron, as to the features desired in the plans of the 
new church, beyond the amount of its cost, and the number of 
persons to be«seated. The 6tyle, the material, the form, the 
expression, in fact, everything was left to the architect; not 
with a view to give him the largest liberty in his efforts, but 
with an intention of making his plan a basis for a combat be- 
tween the members of the committee. Each party was anxious 
to prove his superiority in the matter of selecting an architect, 
and in arranging a plan, each one thinking that he had suc- 
ceeded, or would succeed in carrying his man and his own ideas 
of a church.' ' "When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug 
of war,' was verified in this case. The member who retained 
Mr. Pinch allowed some two weeks to pass before he formally 
engaged his services. This delay limited him to one week in 
which to make his design — a very short time for the prepara- 
tion of a plan for a church. The chairman of the committee, 
when requested to extend the time in consideration of these 
facts, refused to sacrifice the welfare of the church and its 
speedy erection, merely to atone for the dilatoriness of a mem- 



ber of the committee. In fact, this was a glorious opportunity 
to get rid entirely of one dangerous competitor. After a long 
debate, he finally agreed to an extention of time — not so ex- 
tended, however, as to do him any harm, or Mr. Pinch any 
good; but for fear that this scant allowance might be sufficient, 
he hastened, at the expiration of it, to inform Mr. Pinch that he 
would be expected to hand in his plans that very evening, or 
else they would not be considered by the committee. On 
inquiry, Mr. Pinch found that no such arrangements had been 
made with the other competing architects, but that the time 
appointed for them to present their plans was some ten days 
ahead. The chairman evidently intended to steal a march upon 
him and the other committee-men. 

" Mr. Pinch called upon the chairman without delay, request- 
ing him to call in all the plans at the same time, as was cus- 
tomary on such occasions. The chairman could not comply 
with this reasonable request, the orders of the committee being 
peremptory that the plans should be handed in in succession, to 
give every architect a chance to appear b.efore the committee 
in order to explain them, and answer such questions as might 
be propounded to him by that venerable body. Mr. Pinch sug- 
gested that the plans ought to be handed in simultaneously, and 
if architects were to be permitted to advance verbal explana- 
tions, which was in itself contrary to custom and propriety, 
they should be invited to do so at any time the committee 
might "choose to appoint. The chairman was not prepared to 
deny the propriety of Mr. Pinch's statements, but could not 
comply with them on account of the orders of the committee. 
Mr. Pinch wished to know if those orders could not be counter- 
manded by a vote of the committee, and whether all the mem- 
bers of the committee had voted for such an arrangement, 
knowing full well that the gentleman who employed him could 
not have done so willingly. The chairman said there had been 
no vote of the committee on the subject, but that the matter 
devolved entirely upon him as the chairman, and as be had 
once established the rule, he could not rescind it. Mr. Pinch 
now requested again, as the matter was entirely in the hands 
of the chairman, that he should make a change in the pro- 
gramme as an act of justice and a personal favor. . The chair- 
man was inexorable; he would, however, lay the matter before 
the committee, and if he could get a vote upon it, he would in- 
form Mr. Pinch next day. Next day brought the following 
note: 

" '■T. Pinch, Esq. 

" ' Sib : Ton will please present your plans for the contem- 
plated new church to be erected on the corner of. Fifth Avenue 
and Smith street, to the committee of said church this evening 
without fail. It is understood that in case your plans are not 
adopted, you are not to receive any compensation for preparing 
th$ same. If you should fail to present them this evening, they 
will not be considered by the committee at any future day. 
" l Justice Weight, 

'■'■'■Chairman Committee.' 1 

" Mr. Pinch had not been idle in the meantime. He had de- 
posited his plans with his friend of the building committee, whd 
called an informal meeting of the trustees, nine in number, and 
laying before them the unjust conditions of the chairman of the 
committee, stated his willingness to leave the plans in their 
possession until the others were presented, when he would be 
ready to have them officially brought before the committee. 
This move produced a strong current of public opinion against 
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Mr. Chairman "Wright, who, to suit his own purposes, was evi- 
dently trying to manage affairs with a high hand. 

" There was one circumstance which operated in favor of 
Mr. Pinch, and against Deacon Wright. There were two par- 
ties then existing in the church. One was the democratic 
party, wbo went for a cheap church with extensive accommoda- 
tions, and the other the aristocratic party, who secretly, if not 
avowedly, advocated a more expensive building, with limited 
accommodations. The latter were in the minority, but they 
were well organized, their whole power being concentrated in 
the hands of a single individual — the third member of the com- 
mittee — whom, for convenience, we will call Deacon Sharp. 
Deacon Sharp and Deacon Wright had gone hand, in hand for 
many yeare in the government of the church ; to use a sporting 
phrase, Deacon Sharp leading all the time, say half a length. In 
the matter of selecting an architect, it was evident that Deacon 
Wright had been letting himself out a point, and he appeared 
upon the course at the time of our narrative neck and neck 
with Deacon Sharp, and rather lively and rampant at that. A 
compromise was impossible; neither party could yield without 
losing an advantage. There was some fine sparring between 
the two deacons, each trying to gain the other over to his side, 
but neither being willing to yield. The commotion reached the 
trustees, and they decided the case. Deacon Sharp joined the 
trustees, relinquished his own architect, and at once assumed 
the leadership of that body as a matter of course, basing his 
claim upon the prestige of his former position. This was unex- 
pected to all parties; it was one of the finest strokes Deacon 
Sharp ever made. The sole repi*esentative of a party small in 
number.-', he would have to do battle (even if victorious in hav- 
ing his architect confirmed) against strong majorities both 
among the trustees and in the building committee; but by join- 
ing the other part}% he not only grasped the reins of govern- 
ment, bat conquered for himself a strong voting majority." As 
soon as this movement was known, Deacon Wright was per- 
fectly desperate. He desired that Mr. Pinch should be brought 
up before the committee (which had in the meantime been in- 
creased to the whole body of the trustees) for the purpose of 
being cross-examined by him on the subject of his plans. This 
demand could not be refused, and in due time Mr. Pinch ap- 
peared in the arena to do single combat against Deacon Wright. 
The battle lasted from 8 p.m. until 11 P.M., and resulted in the 
defeat of the deacon. When the parties met, Mr. Pinch was 
perfectly cool and collected, and the deacon was rather excited 
and somewhat feverish. He said he had spent many sleepless 
nights thinking over the new church plans. They fought seve- 
ral rounds on ventilation, acoustics, the lateral pressure of 
arches, construction in general, and architecture in particular. 
The deacon stumbled over ground to him a perfect terra incog- 
nita, and Mr. Pinch had an easy way of leading him onward to 
rash opinions, and then lucidly showing, in the most respectful 
terms, what an ass the deacon had made of himself. The 
result, as may be expected, was that Mr. Pinch got the job, and 
that Deacon Wright resigned. 

" I cannot refrain from directing a few words to ambitious 
deacons," remarked the Linden T Square at this stage of his 
narrative. 

" Ye deacons," exclaimed the Linden T Square, swinging round 
as though addressing a roomful of resigned deacons, "be- 
ware of worldly ambition I Let the welfare of the church you 
are called to govern be paramount to every other consideration. 
If yon have a job to give out, from the mending of a coal-pcuttle, 



to the building of a new church, do not try to outshine other 
deacons in your wisdom in council, or in practical knowledge of 
worldly matters. Do not try to raise yourself up at the expense 
and to ..the detriment of others ; but let your light of knowledge 
shine upon thera quietly, without regard to selfish motives, and 
for the sole welfare of your joint mother the church. If you em- 
ploy architects in competition, assemble in the Session-room, and 
establish the main points required for yonr church ; give those 
points in writing to all the parties concerned, and let them 
emanate, as it were, from your whole body and not from Bingle 
members individually. When the plans are completed, call 
them all in at the same time and decide speedily and impar? 
tially, return the plans rejected to their respective owners, 
inclosing a few words of regret that they have not been adopted., 
and a check in payment for the work done. If you will do so 
yon will retain your peace of mind, and your friends, and will 
never need to resign responsible positions." 

" And what is all this to do with Oute Green?" inquired the 
Steel T Square. 

" Ton see," responded the Linden T Square, " Oute Green 
was one of the trustees, and by this revolution he was made a 
member of the Building Committee. During the trials enumer- 
ate^, he was absent on a tour in Europe, but for what purpose 
it has nothing to do with this history. Immediately before .the 
builders' estimates were received, Mr. Green returned to find 
himself not only the trustee of a fashionable up-town church in 
embryo, but also one of a building committee — an honor and re- 
sponsibility which appeared to sit very lightly upon his 
shoulders, in spite of his want of preparation for the office im- 
posed upon him. Cute Green, however, relied upon his natural 
abilities for support and he treated the matter as blandly and 
jauntily as though he had been born under Pericles, educated 
by the freemasons who built the minster at Strasbourg, 
and polished by Sir Christopher Wren's own hand. At 
the next meeting of the committee he graced the circle with 
his presence. In the midst of the discussion he addressed Mr. 
Pinch suddenly, inquiring in the most abrupt manner what he 
expected to receive for his services ? Mr. Pinch is rather sensi- 
tive upon the point of compensation ; be don't like to talk 
about it if he can help it. He replied that he thought the 
matter had been previously settled ; but if Mr. Green insisted 
upon knowing it, his price for his professional services was five 
per cent, on the cost of the building. ' Let me see,' replied Mr. 
Green, ' five per cent, on seventy thousand makes three hundred 
and fifty dollars. Couldn't you do it for three hundred, Mr. 
Pinch ?' He never discovered his error in calculation until he 
noticed a smile upon all th4 faces around him and the silence 
which followed his inquiry. 'And what do yon charge for 
attending committee meetings?' inquired Mr. Green again sar- 
castically. ' Six and a quarter cents,' rejoined Mr. Pinch, and 
there was a general laugh at the expense of Cute Green." 

(To be continued.) 



We console ourselves for the rare appearance of the loftiest 
ideal of beanty, by the study of its commonest modifications in 
the lowest ; and we are content that many things in the world 
should be less perfect, in order that the world, as a whole, may 
be 'more various. And thus, in Art and in life, we learn that 
great lesson of practical wisdom, while we look upward to the 
stars, not to trample on the flowers that lie at our feet. — 
J. S. Blaekie. 



